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ungovernable gallop. For all his military caution, he and his
men were soon stumbling blindly into Austrian trenches,
seeing the whitecoats bob up on every side of them, leap down
to kill or capture.

Long months after, when he had had time to think out such
a story as would most help the Eevolution by throwing dis-
credit on the Austrian aristocrats, Drouet wrote of brutal
officers who sabred him as he lay imprisoned by his fallen
steed, who kicked him in the stomach and spat insults in his
face.

Unfortunately for his cause, fortunately for that of Truth,
he had already written an indiscreet letter, still extant, to the
Austrian officer who captured him: it was filled with thanks
to that honourable gentleman for saving him from the un-
thinking fury of his soldiers, even for flogging some of them
because they had tried to murder a helpless prisoner. Such
is, occasionally, the ill-luck of propagandists.

He and his flatterers were not content with so small a lie,
such feeble propaganda. They invented an iron cage, in which
the champion of Revolution had been barbarously penned.
When they had miraculously relieved Mauberge, turned back
the Austrian tide, and even recaptured Brussels, they managed
to find there an actual cage in which they swore he had been
imprisoned. It is not known where they found it, unless they
manufactured it themselves, as proof of their unprovable lies:
nothing is known about it except that Drouet had never been
within its bars. He was led to Brussels, indeed, like the other
prisoners of war. He was fed and bandaged and guarded like
them, perhaps a little more closely guarded, since the Eevo-
lution set such store by him. Meanwhile he was an object-
of interest to his captors, a sight worth seeing. He had to
endure the survey of the sightseers while he chafed in captivity
and recovered from his wounds. They were less serious than
the wounds he inflicted on himself when he was transferred
to an Austrian castle, before his exchange and release, by
trying to jump from its window (three hundred feet above the
jagged rocks of a Czechoslovakian hillside) with the aid of a
parachute that he had constructed from his shredded prison
bed-clothes.